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>> Photoorapue Enlargements <- 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS 


—BY THE— 


Electric Light. 


NO DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF WEATHER. 


Size. Unmounted. Mounted. On Oiled Canvas, Mtd. 

8 x 10* $1 $1 25 
10 x 12* 1 1 25 
11 x 14* 1 1 50 
14 x 17* 00 
16 x 20* 25 
18 x 22* 50 
20 x 24 75 
22 x 27 00 
25 x 30 50 
26 x 32 75 
29 x 36 00 
30 x 40 75 
85 x 45 50 
40 x 50 00 
45 x 60 00 00 
50 x 70 00 00 
52 x 80 00 5 00 
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* Negatives, 25 cents extra on these sizes Intermediate sizes charged 
as next size larger. 


TERMS :—Cash with order, otherwise prints will be sent C. O. D., 


with return charges added. Estimates furnished on every description of 
art work. 


Remember, no delay on account of dull weather. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


635 ARCH STREET. ; PHILADELPHIA. 
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may be suggestive ; it may furnish food for 
thought, and in every part manifest a 
feeling for the beautiful, and when it does 
it is entitled to a place in art, and all the 
accuracy of detail, if duly subordinated, 
will add rather than detract from its value 
as a picture; but then it does not imply 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART ORITICISM the possession of a “dexterity of hand 


Year by year photography has been stri- 
ving in the right direction towards art. 

Our annual exhibitions bring forth work 
which really seems deserving of a more 
honorable place than much of the medio- 
cre production of the brush and pencil, 
which, not being mechanical, is accorded 
a higher rank. 

We think nobly of photography, but no 
way approve of the opinion of its over- 
zealous defenders, who, in their anxiety to 
elevate it, overstep the bounds of pru- 
dence, either exalting it to the position of 
high art, or else belittling art to the level 
of their own conceptions. 

Photography has ‘‘ bought golden opin- 
ions from all sorts of people, which should 
be worn now in their newest gloss, not cast 
aside so soon.’’ We fear the extravagant 
praise of the art status of photography by 
writers of sweeping unqualified assertions 
will produce an unfavorable impression 
upon cultivated people, if it does not ex- 
pose the profession to ridicule. One writes : 


«She is a true daughter of art. The name of 
artist, implying technical skill above the com- 
mon craftsman’s, a dexterity of hand guided by 
high intelligence, a glorious marriage of manual 
and mental excellency, has always been a proud 
and honorable one. It is none too high and 
honorable for those who faithfully follow her.”’ 


A photograph may be something more 
than a translation of dull phenomena. It 


guided by high intelligence, a glorious 
marriage of manual and mental excel- 
lence.’’ 

This enthusiastic writer says some just 

things about the relation of photography 
to art, and we appreciate his endeavors 
| to elevate photography, though we de- 
plore his extravagant panegyric. But what 
shall we say of another, who, realizing the 
truth that photography cannot be raised to 
the mountain top of imaginative art, seeks 
to bring down all art to the level of the 
reproduction of hard positive facts. 





«« Assumes the rod, affects the god, 
And seems to shake the spheres,”’ 


declaring imaginative art off the bills, and 
henceforth realism alone the delight and 
hope of the world. 

“Our American art, on the other hand, is 
grounded, root and branch, in realism and this 
love for hard, positive facts, so natural to 
the American temperament, is the rainbow of 
hope in our artistic system. Now, photography 
whether regarded as an art or as a mechanical 
process, owes its existence, in the higher sense, 
to the place accorded to realism in modern life ; 
in other words, the insistence upon positive 
truths. Why 
then attempt to apply to the practice of photog- 


It is essentially a modern thing. 


raphy art principles which were virtually out of 
date before its invention. 
“ There will always be two factions in the ar- 


tisticcamp. The idealists and the realists are 











always at war. But, in this country, the realists 
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now have the best of it, and the majority wins. 
Creative art, in its highest conventional sense, 


that is, in the sense of working through pure 


imagination and fancy, does not belong among | 


us. Photography is no less realistic than repro- 


ductive, and the barriers between modern art 
and photography are every year being broken 
down.”’ 


We are told our American art is ground- | 


ed root and branch in realism. 
has objection to the roots of American art 
being in the ground, but surely we must 
protest against the branches being over- 
earthed, or rather we shall not protest at 
all; if our art is to be nothing but the re- 
production of hard positive facts (so natu- 
ral to the American temperament?), let us 
have the twigs and leaves buried also. 

Again we are told inasmuch as photog- 
raphy is essentially a modern thing, the 
principles which from time immemorial 
have been applied in the judgment of art, 
are not to be applied to photography, be- 
cause they were virtually out of date be- 
fore its invention. 


consigns art is indeed contracted. 
The poet tells us ‘‘Art is tong.’’ 


No one | 
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velope a medium for the translation of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual side of the subject upon 


the photographic negative.” 


We shall say nothing of the contradiction 
here, nor stop to inquire what is meant 
further on by the ‘‘ subtle luminosity of the 
background of a cabinet photograph.”’ 


>_> —_—— 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
?, A. of A. 
Continuation of Proceedings July 23d 

The Chairman ofthe Committee on Nom- 
inations for the ensuing year reported the 
names of the following gentlemen as the 
result of their choice : 

Mr. H. McMichael, of Buffalo, President ; 
Mr. T. W. Guerin, St. Louis, Secretary ; 
Mr. G. M. Carlisle, Providence, R. I., Trea- 
surer ; Mr. J. Landy and Mr. W. H. Potter, 


| Executive Committee. 


We 


grieve, therefore, that its extremities hang | 


over so far as to require such a terrible 
lopping. 

Photographers are, as a class, men of 
good common sense, and when they do 
work showing a knowledge of art princi- 
ples and evidencing taste, judgment and 
refinement, they expect to be praised, but 
they do not think they are entitled to af- 
filiate with the masters in painting. 

Finally, we are told, ‘‘ the possibilities of 
development of photography are practically 
limitless, especially in America.’’ 

We believe in these illimitable possibili- 
ties, when we hear that 


“Modern photography, in its artistic aspect, | 


may be resolved into two elements, the subjec- 
tive and the objective. In dealing with the 
human subject, subjective photography gives us 
the physical characteristics with all due com- 
pleteness, but it gives something more—namely, 
the mind, brain, heart and soul of the individual. 
It concentrates them all in the simple external 
rendering of form, and makes of the fleshy en- 


| little 


i ’ : .... | quainted with the new roll of membership, 
The procrustean bed to which this critic | a La oe Aig SH? 
| before selecting the Vice-President. 


The place for holding the next Conven- 
tion, Chicago. 

The Nominating Committee desired a 
time to better ac- 


more become 


A motion was made and agreed upon to 
accept the report as far as made, and to 
grant the committee further time 

Under the head of Unfinished Business 
was begun a discussion on Printing and 


Toning. Mr. Ryder was called upon to 


| open the discussion, but declined on the 


plea of not being a practical worker in that 
department of the art, and referred to Mr. 
John Clemmons. Unfortunately Mr. Clem- 


| mons was not present to start the discus- 


sion. Both Mr. Motes and Mr. Long, who 
were called upon, refused to respond. 

Mr. Bellsmith mentioned printing without 
toning, but this too failed to bring out the 
opinions of the members. 

Mr. Ryder referred to President Potter's 
excellent pamphlet on the subject, and 


| thought that no one was better qualified 
| than he to start the ball on the printing 
| question a-rolling. 


Mr. Potter said he had embodied in his 
little book all he knew on the subject, and 
believed he had put his thoughts there in 
a better shape than he probably could give 
them extemporaneously. 
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and let free the flood of knowledge on the 
subject, by asking the question why pho- 
tographers fume about four or five times 
as long as they used to do. 

Mr. Potter said he could answer that 
question from his own experience. 

The large prints are made upon paper 
different from that used for small cabinets, 
but it is silvered the same length of time 
(except when the negative is very dense) 
This large paper is not calendered, and is 
more spongy in its texture than the paper 
used for small prints, and consequently the 
fumes take better hold on it and perform 
their duty more quickly than they do with 
the finely calendered double glossed paper. 
Ten minutes fuming with the large paper 
will print blue, while a half hour’s fuming 
of the close texture paper silvered in the 
same bath would print red. 

Mr. Potter fumes the large paper, of which 


Mr. Warrington sought to break the ice | 
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sequently it pufis the albumen up into 
blisters. 

Mr. Felt desired to know the cause of 
the printing bath turning yellow. 

Mr. Potter thought it was caused by 
something taken up from the albumen, 


|and did not think it would do harm as 
long as the bath remained clear. The 
coloring matter used to tint the paper 


he does not give the name, only ten min- | 


utes, while the paper used for small prints 
(Phoenix) he in the box for one 
hour. His experience is that the paper 
which stands best the hot weather requires 
the most fuming. Ifthe paper fumes quickly 
it discolors quickly. 


leaves 


Mr. Long wished to know a cure for the 
darkening, in hot weather, of paper sil- 
vered with ammonia nitrate of silver. 

Probably a preventive for the ill would 
be better than a cure; but of the 
members could recommend from their ex- 


none 


perience either a therapeutic or a prophyl- 
actic treatment, but the blister malady was 
touched upon. Mr. Potter had no trouble 
with blisters, and accounted for it by his 
treatment of the paper. (He has used all 
the brands of paper in the market). 

He uses a bath only forty grains strong, 
silvers three minutes. A_ strong bath 
coagulates the outer coating of albumen 
on the paper, and prevents the entrance 
of the silver solution to the layer of albu- 
men immediately in contact with the sur 
face of the that it remains 
unchanged, uncoagulated and, when the 
paper is put in the water, the unaffected 
albumen 


paper, so 


dissolves to a certain extent, 
and, as the outer layer is insoluble, there 


is no chance for the air to escape. Con- 


communicates, and gives his bath a green- 
ish hue. He is careful to keep his bath 
absolutely neutral by using carbonate of 
soda. 

As no further remarks were made on the 
subject, the President referred to the Con- 
vention, to be held next August, at Bruns- 
wick, Germany, and suggested that a com- 
mittee of judges be instructed to select 
from the exhibits winning prizes, and from 
other good exhibits not competing, enough 
pictures to constitute a representative ex- 
hibit. He also suggested the appointment 
of a committee to take charge of the selec- 
tion of pictures made by the judges, and 
to forward them to their destination. 

Mr. Potter spoke of the importance of the 
German exhibit, and of its art value to the 
profession. He said many have been thor- 
oughly convinced, by the German exhibit 
last year, of the beauty of some of the styles 
of lighting and posing, and have benefitted 
by it, and he hoped that the Germans may 
be benefitted by what we send them, so 
that they may receive some return for 
what they have done for us. 

A motion was made, and agreed to, that 
the President appoint such a committee of 


judges, who shall select from the exhibits 


such a number of pictures as they deem 
necessary and proper, and that the same 
be forwarded to Germany. 

The Secretary then read a paper by Mr. 
W. K. Burton, of Englabd, on the subject of 
‘*Very Slow Plates for Landscape Work,”’ 
A vote of thanks tendered for this 
most excellent paper. 

Mr. W. H. H. Clark, of St. Louis, pre- 
sented the Association with a handsome 
banner, on behalf of Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clark 
and the St. Louis Photographer, accom- 


was 


panying the act with a graceful speech and 
the recitation of a poem. 
The President accepted the banner on 
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behalf of the officers of the Association, 
and gracefully replied, gallantly referring 
to the influence of woman, and in especial 
to the generous impulse which had prompt- 
ed the donor of this emblem. He said: 

‘*T know we all feel that Mrs. Fitzgibbon 
Clark has passed through one of the great- 
est afflictions of life, and, with affection, we | 
look on her as a lady of our Association. 
She is a representative lady, and we are 
glad to know that there are so many ladies 
taking an interest in the Association. I 
think that in the future there probably will | 
be a greater influence exerted over this 
Convention by the ladies. While I kindly | 
accept the offering, I hope it will be the 
flag that will exist forever, and so also the 
Association.” 

The remarks were received with hearty | 
applause. 

The discussion on Dry Plates : Causes of | 
Failure—was opened by Mr. Cross. He 
thought too much dependence is placed 
on changing development to suit errors of | 
exposure. In his opinion, correct results 
are obtained only by correct manipulation | 
from beginning to end. Faults may be 
remedied by changes in the manipulation ; 
the general results, as a whole, may be 
slightly remedied by changes of the devel- 
oper. Correct exposures shculd be borne 
in mind. 


| 
} 
| 
| 








(To be continued.) 


o———— 


Improvements in Photographic Printing 
and Enlarging. 


We all know what progress has been 
made in negative making, or if we don’t 
we’d or’ter in these days of gratuitous in- 
formation. Thanks to the public-spirited 
manufacturers of dry plates, the enterpris- 
ing and very ably edited journals devoted | 
to our art, and last but not least, to the 





multitudinous and oft much-abused (behind | 
his back) demonstrator, popularly known in | 
photographic vernacular as ‘‘the dry-plate | 
fiend,” there is a torrent of information, | 
more or less valuable, being continually 
poured into the ear of the anxious inquirer 
on this subject, and that is what I mean | 
when I say as I just now remarked, “If | 
you ain’t you’d or’ter.”’ 

But while all this attention has been de- | 


| or do not like ? 


voted to negative making, a most important 


subject has been almost totally neglected. 
I refer to the matter of positive printing. 
Who can say that photographic positives, 


| so far as they relate to gallery work, have 
| in any way advanced in fifteen years? The 


same silver print on albumen paper, with 
its accompanying inconvenience, its limited 
range of application, its necessarily imper- 


| fect condition unburnished, its liability to 


injury at some one of the many stages of 


| its production, its provoking insensitiveness 


unless under the most favorable conditions 
of light, and last, but by no means least, 
the conceded unartistic result of the com- 
pleted picture, which is dependent on the 
high gloss of the burnisher, for a so-called 
finish. The public has noticed this, and as 
their acquaintance with photography is 
mostly cultivated through, the medium of 
prints, they are naturally led orally as well 
as mentally, to inquire where are the very 
much boasted improvements in photog- 
raphy? 

Certainly there is nothing novel in the 
work they receive. A few little conceits in 
the matter of background, accessories or 
style of mount sum up all the claim to 
novelty that can possibly be made by the 
most pretentious in business. 

The fact is just this, that the people are 
hungering and thirsting after some tangible 
proof that there is something new about 
the specimens of photography brought into 
their homes, and the questions you should 
ask yourselves is this, are we doing justice 
to our patrons when we fail to place before 
them for their approval those evidences 
of progress which appeal to their tastes 
and enable them to judge of what they do 
What right has any indi- 
vidual to assume that his judgment is 
infallible as to what his customers want? 
Give them the opportunity of expressing 


| their own opinion on the subject, and if it 


costs you more to give them what they 


| really want, they will not, as a rule, be 


unwilling to help you bear any reasonable 
expense. 

It is not to be expected that the fraternity 
will, with eagerness, adopt each new thing 
that comes along, before first satisfying 
themselves of the justice of its claims. This 
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is reasonable and to be expected. No really 
valuable thing is ever hurt by the most 
careful investigation, which is rather to be 
courted than otherwise. It was the object 
of courting this investigation of the merits 
of the permanent bromide paper process, 
that such a variety of results has been pre- 
sented at this Convention by the manufac- 
turers. 

Many are the usesto which this method of 
p-inting may be adapted, as exemplified by 
the variety on exhibition. 
printing for custom work side by side with 
book illustration on mechanical drawings. 
Each possesses the characteristics particu- 
larly valued in work of these classes. In 
the one, softness of half tone and brilliancy 
both of light and shadow, in the others, 
intense blacks with pure and sparkling 
whites. But the most important of all, 
and that to which I shall endeavor to call 
your special attention, is the subject of 
enlargement. It is no exaggeration to state 
that never before in the history of photog- 
raphy has anything like the class of work 
which is accomplished by this process in 
enlargement been placed before the public. 
The results are as near perfection as the 
comparative infancy of the method will 
admit. Its superiority over all other 
methods is admitted on sight of the results, 
while this conviction is intensified when its 
simplicity, rapidity, and certainty of opera- 
tion are understood. Nothing cay exceed 
the softness and beauty of an enlarged 
print, say life-sized, from a well retouched 
and otherwise perfect cabinet negative. It 
is a fact that prints far superior in softness 
and detail are to be obtained by enlarge- 
ment by this process, than can be got by 
contact printing from the same negative on 
albumen paper. As this may be difficult 
to believe without proof, I will present you 
a few samples, and then by means of this 
apparatus, give an idea of the methods of 
procedure. 

It may, however, be best to give first an 
idea of the most simple and complete ap- 
paratus found suitable for the purpose, and 
prepared for use with the paper, so as to 
secure success to experimenters at the 
outset. The simplest, which may be pur- 
chased of any dealer, is represented here 


We find contact | 








partly by the apparatus on this platform. 

The easel, (fig. 1) as you see, consists of 
a firmly supported pair of uprights, which 
are slotted a distance of about six inches. 
This admits of the focussing-screen being 
moved up and down so as to locate your 
picture correctly in the centre of your sheet. 
On the face of the board you see a black 
frame which is hinged on one side and 
caught by a spring catch on the other; its 
object I will describe in its order. Seated 





Fic. 1—Tue Ease. 


on brackets which are screwed to the back 
of the focussing-board is a long narrow box 
that is designed to hold the sensitive paper, 
which comes wound on a paper tube that 
slides on an axle journaled on the box. At 
the back is a brake of simple construction 
which prevents the paper unwinding faster 
than is desired. This box is perfectly light- 
tight, and the dark-room may be opened 
after use without at all affecting the paper 
if kept in the boxclosed. As allthespools 
fit on the same axle, any width may be 
used in the same box, provided the kits 
which come with each apparatus for adjust- 
ing the various sizes be used discreetly, 
any sized enlargement to as low as 11 x 14 
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can be centered accurately. This brings 
me back to the frame which, as I noticed, 
passes around the face of the board. Its 
object is the securing of the flatness of the 
paper when stretched across the face of 
the board after it is pulled from the box. 
This frame is rabbetted on the inside to 
admit of the attachment of a smaller 
frame or kit which again accommodates 
one still smaller, and so on; the whole 
being held together by buttons on each 
side. With this apparatus and its parts, 
with their uses accurately described, it will 
be seen that although it is quite possible 
to do very satisfactory work by an impro- 
vised apparatus, the saving of time and 
convenience of using such an implement 
must weigh greatly in the favor of its pos- 
session by the practised worker. Asa 
very necessary adjunct to this portion of 
the apparatus, we will examine the enlarg- 
ing camera, which is a part of the outfit. 
While possessing all the appearance of an 
ordinary cone-view camera, it will be found 
on closer inspection to be very different at 
the end on which the plate-holder usually 
sits. This is provided with a ground glass, 
which is a fixture and is intended as an 
equalizer of the light that passes through 
to the negative, which is adjusted by means 
of a carrier and kits that will accommodate 
every sized negative from a 3% x 4% to an 
8x10. This apparatus in the simple form 
is intended to be used with daylight, and is 
fixed in an aperture in the window of a 
room darkened for the purpose. A suita- 
ble lens should be mounted on the front, 
which is provided with a rack and pinion 
movement for focussing and rising and fall- 
ing front very useful in correctly centering 
the picture. The manner of focussing is 
as follows : Place your negative in position, 
and the easel as nearly as possible at right- 
angles to the lens, (this is easily accom- 
plished, as each apparatus is furnished with 
ways, which should be screwed to the floor 
to secure certainty of position.) Uncapthe 
lens, and the picture will appear on the 
screen ; the size may be increased or de- 
creased by having the easel nearer or 
further from the lens, as may be desired— 
further in the first case, and vice versa. 
The sharpening of the image is accom- 





plished with the rack and pinion on the 
camera. All being sharp, cap the lens and 
open the spool-box, unclasp the square 
frame and throw it back, pull down enough 
paper for use, and swing back the frame to 
its original position, and the paper will be 
held firmly, now close the box and uncap 
the lens. Time according to your judg- 
ment of the circumstances. Experience 
only will determine this. I will now pro- 
ceed to demonstrate the working of the 
apparatus on the stage, and give a few 
hints on the way of obtaining results from 
a negative superior to the quality of its 
printing character on albumen paper.—-Read 
before the St. Louis Couvention by David 
Cooper. 


(To be continued.) 





Reminiscences of Travel of an “ Old-Time” 
Amateur. 
(Continued from June umber.) 
To the Editor of the American Journal of 
Photography. 

After leaving Andermatt we went on only 
too rapidly (for me) through most charming 
scenery to Lucerne. Here I had a little 
dry plate work, and during our stay we 
enjoyed a trip to the quaint old town of 
Einsiedeln, which is interesting as a proof 
of the loyal faith still held by many in the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 
One finds here a sacred fountain with 
twelve jets (from which all the faithful 
make it a point to drink) and a noble old 
abbey and convent, or rather conventual 
buildings, attracting crowds of the devout 
from miles around. So large are these 
pilgrimages that the whole town has prac- 
tically given itself up to hotel keeping to 
accommodate the guests; but even this 
ample space often proves insufficient. All 
sorts of articles ‘‘blessed by the Pope”’ 
are to be had at low rates, and the business 
in these things is very brisk at the time of 
a pilgrimage. I secured negatives of the 
principal objects of interest, and developed 
at Lucerne on my return. 

Photography being at all times a second- 
ary object in our travel, I did nothing more 
until reaching Grindewald, one of the 
chief towns in the Oberland, where I did a 
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little ‘‘wet’’ work, the rest having been on 
Collodion Dry Plates. 

Do not imagine that I did not pass hun- 
dreds of the most splendid subjects every- 
where. They often seemed as if especi- 
ally made for the camera, but as time was 
short, I had to do the best I could, and de- 
part wishing that I could spend a whole 
season there. A little dry-plate work done 
at Strassburg and Paris, brings me to per- 
haps the most interesting event in my 
travels. I had already on a previous trip 
visited the Garden of the Petit Trianon, at 
Versailles, (near Paris) which, as all inter- 
ested in the unfortunate queen, Marie An- 
toinette, will remember, was her play- 
ground and place of relaxation after the 
wearisome formalities of the French Court. 
I think that this charming place must be 
unique in the world. In the first place the 
original little buildings stand just as they 
did at the time of the French Revolution ; 
then the spot teems with historic memories, 
and last but (for us) not least, everything 
is highly picturesque and thoroughly well 
adapted to the camera. And now with the 
rapid Gelatine Plate, the work would be 
much more easy and pleasant. I went there 
with a full Wet Collodion outfit of the 
greatest sensitiveness then procurable. Im- 
agine my giving 6% minutes with an 11 
inch Rapid Rectilinear F.17, when I could 
almost have made an “ off-and-on’’ expo- 
sure on a bright subject outside. You will 
not feel surprised at this, however, when I 
tell you that the damp climate of Northern 
France, together with the great age of the 
trees, renders them so luxuriant that the 
foliage in many places not only cuts off the 
sun entirely but even turns the sun’s own 
light into a pale non-actinic green. I have 
never attempted darker subjects than these. 

My weather at this charming place was 
by no means favorable, added to which I 
was obliged to obtain the Government 
Permit for working in the grounds The 
garden gate was never opened before 11 
A. M.,so that I had to lose so much of 
the morning light ; and after an attempt or 
two, I found that no offers of cracking a 
bottle, etc., etc., with the keepers and 
guards would induce them to let me in a 
moment earlier. One night too, I got out 





from the gates after the cabs had all left; 
so there was nothing for it but to walk a 
long distance home, carrying all the ‘‘tog- 
gery,’’ and this after a long day’s work. I 
had always used the old fashioned ‘‘ cone 
tent’? and in consequence of the heavy 
rains the ground was water-soaked. It 
was all that I could do either to make the 
collodion set enough to bear the bath, or 
to get the slops from the developing to run 
off. In fact, one afternoon things grew so 
damp and unsatisfactory that I lighted a 
candle in the tent to heat and dry the plate 
by before coating. A risky thing, some 
will say, but no harm came of it. These 
gardens are kept in exquisite style and 
such a thing as a stone large and heavy 
enough to keep down the tent flap could 
not be found anywhere. I provided for 
this by bringing a large bucket full of 
heavy stones from the hotel, where the 
host showed himself very obliging (as 
French always are) and through whom I 
finally obtained the services of a sharp, 
quick lad of some sixteen years of age, 
without this boy’s help I do not believe 
that I ever could have gotten through. 
While knowing nothing of the “‘ black art,”’ 
he still watched me until he made himself 
a valuable assistant. Let me adopt medi- 
cal parlance for a line and say that I con- 
sider this boy ‘‘a loss to the profession.’’ 
Water was luckily at hand in the little lake 
which constitutes such a pretty feature of 
the place ; dirty enough it was, but I drew 
large buckets full and allowed them to 
settle till the upper part was clear. Of 
course this was for the washings only. 

I may here revert to a point that old Col- 
lodion workers will appreciate, when I say 
that had not the glass been well cleaned 
and albumenized the films would never 
have adhered under such circumstances. 
Drying the negative (Collodion) seemed 
impossible and had to be finished off at 
night over a lamp—a most risky and un- 
pleasant business. Varnishing never troub- 
led me, for I always took care to have the 
plate perfectly well washed and dry, 
and to use a very gentle heat during the 
process. A good spirit varnish will dry 
so well on a Collodion plate that after 
standing a day or two it may be wrapped 
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in papers and immediately packed. I have 
seen some very ugly cases where from one 
cause or another the paper would stick to 
the film and almost surely ruin the nega- 
tive. When off on a tour one does not feel 
inclined to risk things, and so I was careful 
in everything. 

I have rarely seen a more curious sight 
than three French amateurs, all of them 
priests, in black robe and shovel hat, whom 
I met while hard at work here one day. 
These gentlemen were working a 3 x 4 
camera with tannin dry plates—I forget 
what the lens was, but I noticed that they 
devoted their principal efforts to groups of 
themselves wherever they could find a prop- 
erlight. They seemed rather puzzled at the 
paraphenalia of the tent, but highly ap- 
proved of the negatives I showed them. 
Whether having thus got a “ church’’ bless- 
ing on them can account for the interest 
always shown by my friends in this special 
lot of negatives or not, I must leave to 
wiser heads than my own to determine. 

This reminds me also of the general 
courtesy of the French to people like us 
photographers, who constantly have to beg 
some one to ‘‘stop a minute,” etc., etc. 
Many people of other nations will either 
pass on without heeding or even turn and 
launch a polite expression at the photogra- 
pher who may just at that moment have 
obtained the light he seeks for. They 
(French) do all to help the traveler on his 
way; and ifhe be compelled to leave his pre- 
cious apparatus in their hands for a few 
hours or days, they will take the best of 
care of it But nations differ, and so do 
national customs. My camera has frequent- 
ly been cursed by drunken Dutchmen, and 
and even been compelled to stand out of 
the way for marriage pageants, etc., etc. 
But of this more anon. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 





It is a general practice to cover over a 
plate before placing it in the holder to free 
the surface from any accidental adhering 
dust. A friend has suggested that this 
very brushing by rendering the surface 
slightly electric, causes the attraction of any 
dust particles which may be in the holder. 





Gelatine a Substitute for Albumen in Silver 
Printing. 
(Read at the St. Louis Convention.) 


BY W. M. ASHMAN. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. W. Irving 
Adams, of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, who has kindly undertaken to 
bring this communication of mine under 
your notice, I am enabled to lay before the 
great Convention of 1886 something in the 
nature of a paper to be read thereat. It 
will, I trust, be understood from the term 
used to qualify my contribution, that any- 
thing approaching an elaborated scientific 
memoir is not the sort of thing which is 
about to follow, since you will doubtless 
obtain more than a sufficiency to occupy 
the valuable time of the Convention from 
abler pens than mine located nearer home. 

My desire is rather to make a few prac- 
tical remarks upon a subject which, though 
not highly scientific, is one concerning the 
interests of every photographer, so that 
upon returning to your ordinary everyday 
work, and thinking about those things 
which you have seen and heard at this 
gathering, you may be induced to give a 
share of your attention to the subject I am 
bringing before you. 

Gelatine has displaced collodion in neg- 
ative work everywhere now, and the change 
which has been wrought is not altogether 
an unsatisfactory one, while many claim 
for it great advantages; but gelatine has 
not underminded albumen in the positive 
printing process. 

Attempts have been made commercially 
to bring about this change by the aid of 
developers, and some success has attended 
those efforts ; but silver rapidly reduced to 
the metallic state by development does not 
form an image which pleases everybody, 
and what is of equal importance, successful 
printing by development for business pur- 
poses is an accomplishment unknown to 
the majority of workers. 

It is no assumption to state that a reliable 
commercially prepared gelatine paper has 
yet to be placed upon the market which 
shall prove an effective rival to albumen 
from every point of view. It can be done, 
however, and as the market is wide open 
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and waiting, we may anticipate its realiza- 
tion before long. 

In support of the opinion just expressed, 
it may be well to remark that Robert Of- 
ford and myself have within the last three 
years made numerous experiments in this 
direction, from which we have deduced 
important points in regard to the conditions 
applicable to success, and these have been 
embodied in a series of articles recently 
published in the Photographic News. 

Although a careful study of these, ourjoint 
writings, is to be commended, it is not 
necessary that those who have not had the 
opportunity to follow us should read up, 
before starting a few simple experiments 
for themselves, and with a view to assist 
those desirous of making a positive printing 
paper, a few plain directions are here given 
which will smooth the way for those unac- 
customed to breaking fresh ground, and 
help others in the pursuit of further 
research. 

Primarily, then, a good quality of paper 
must be used, one free of chemical impuri- 
ties, if first rate resultsare to ensue. Plain 
sized Rives and Saxe papers answer well 
enough, but are expensive for general adop- 
tion. The Eastman Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., are sending out a capital material 
as a basis for their new positive films, 
which I am inclined to think would be just 
the thing for our purpose if it could be ob- 
tained uncoated. Having procured a suit- 
able paper, the next consideration is the 
kind of gelatine coating which it is intend- 
ed to spread thereon, and the method of 
achieving it. There are two very distinct 
ways of bringing the intended results 
about. The first of these being the mak- 
ing of a silver chloride emulsion in gela- 
tine, and mixing with the emulsion so 
made a suitable proportion of silver citrate, 
silver oxalate, silver tartrate or one of the 
other organic silver salts, also emulsified in 
gelatine. 

This mixture after a little washing is 
then ready for spreading on paper in any 
of the following ways: Drawing over a 
trough containing the liquified emulsion 
from a roll as in coating carbon tissue. 
Pouring a measured quantity of liquid 
emulsion on damp paper formed a+ into 





dish by turning up the corners as bromide 
paper was formerly coated. 

Floating in the manner adopted for albu- 
menizing and sensitizing. Brushing on, 
afterwards equalizing the coating by pass- 
ing through steam or over a water oven. 
When dry, the coated paper is ready for 
use, and will darken in daylight slowly or 
quickly as determined by the composition 
of the emulsion. 

The second method is that of coating 
paper with hard colorless gelatine contain- 
iug a soluble chloride and citrate or other 
organic salt, together with an organifying 
substance like caseine, starch, etc., for the 
purpose of increasing printing vigor. Such 
prepared paper when dry may be stored 
similarly to unsensitized albumen paper, 
and only needs to be floated upon silver 
nitrate solution to render it sensitive to 
light, the sensitizing process being the 
same as with albumen. 

Paper made by either of these processes 
can be made to print with speed and vigor, 
toned with gold, fixed with soda, bear 
washing without blistering, tearing or 
cracking ; can be mounted, rolled, and 
under special conditions burnished, and 
when dried in contact with glass plates 
that have been polished with talc, the 
stripped surface presents the highest de- 
gree of gloss- 

Regarding permanency over albumen, 
little can be said at present beyond re- 
marking that gelatine hardened with 
chrome alum offers considerable resist- 
ance to atmospheric influences. 

I have before me such a print which has 
been exposed to the influence of a south 
light for seventeen months, and is unaf- 
fected. A covered portion has, however, 
undergone change, due to contact witl 
impure paper, so that the only evidence 
that can be brought forward is favorable 
to the use of gelatine as a substitute for 
albumen. 

Well knowing the value of your time, 
and the necessity of my remarks being 
brief, all speculations concerning commer- 
cial advantages that may be derived will be 
left aside for future development, and in 
lieu of such, substitute formulz which will 
prove a good starting point whereon to 
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make such variations as may strike any 
one of you. 
No t is an emulsion which is fairly rapid 
and is made up as follows : 
A.—Citric Acid . . . 
er ae 
Liquid ammonia sufficient to leave solution 
distinctly acid. 


- 20 parts 
. 80 parts 


B,—Gelatine (white, hard) . . 45 parts 
Wet. 1. 6 ss - 460 parts 

Mix A and B. 

C.—Gelatine . 45 parts 
Water. . . §60 parts 


Ammonium chloride . . 6% parts 
D.—Silver Nitrate... . .. . 40 parts 

Wate. 6 es os 2 BQO Pets 
Dissolve. Divide into two parts. 


with C, and the other with A and B. 


Mix one 


Mix all together, or in such proportions 
as may be resolved upon, taking care that 
the temperature shall not at any time reach 
a higher point than is necessary to ensure 
perfect solution, 90 deg. Fahr. should be 
the limit, set for some hours to get a firm 
jelly, then squeeze it through mosquito net 
into cold water. Give the shredy emulsion 
three changes of water, which should be 
effected within fifteen minutes, or printing 
vigor will suffer. The shreads may then 
be rinsed in alcohol, remelted, filtered 
through swan’s-down or sheep-skin, and 
the emulsion is ready for coating. 

The work may be carried on in gaslight 
or in subdued daylight, according to sen- 
sitiveness ; either borax or acetate toning 
may be used. Splendid opals or transpar- 
encies can be made with this emulsion, 
when thin coatings are laid upon these 
surfaces. 

No. 2 formula will also serve for experi- 
mental work. Good transfer paper is im- 
mersed or floated. Ona salting solution 
similar to the following : 


Ammonium chloride I part 
Ammonium sodium or other citrate 1 part 
re a - 100 parts 


Citric acid sufficient to render distinctly red a 
leaf of blue litmus paper. 


The time of immersion need not exceed 
one minute, and three minutes is amply 
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long enough for floating. The surface of 





the paper should then be drawn over a 
glass rod to remove excess, which latter, if 
permitted to dry in spontaneously, might 
be productive of patches or lines. These 
papers are then suspended to dry, after 
which they should be sensitized by floating 
upon an acid solution of silver nitrate made 
acid with citric acid. The time of floating 
need not exceed that of salting, viz: three 
minutes ; and when any difficulty is experi- 
enced in making the paper lie flat upon the 
solution—from curling in very dry weather 
—the same may be readily overcome by 
placing the paper in a damp room for a 
short time, so that some moisture may be 
absorbed before sensitizing takes place. 
When dry it is ready for printing, but the 
speed of that operation is quickened con- 
siderably by fuming. Mockhoven’s enamel 
double transfer paper treated in the manner 
mentioned, toned with borax and gold, 
fixed and washed, and stripped from a 
glass surface produces the most brilliant 
silver print obtainable by any known 
means. 

All transfer papers the writer has met 
with which have been fumed after sensitiz- 
ing, have a tendency to blister in washing, 
unless hardened by means of alum. This 
agent may be conveniently added to either 
of the above baths, or the prints may be 
soaked after toning ina solution of com- 
mon alum; in fact, the use of alum at 
some stage is an absolute necessity when 
burnishing has to follow. It is not intended 
that transfer paper in its present form 
should take the place of albumen, and the 
details given are rather to illustrate its 
capability of yielding silver prints than to 
recommend it; and those who will take 
the trouble to test the truth of these asser- 
tions may probably be led to coat paper for 
themselves in a manner indicated in the 
earlier part of this communication, viz,, 
to employ colorless gelatine mixed with 
starch or other substance, plus the soluble 
chloride and organic salts. Paper pre- 
pared in this manner could be stored for 
any reasonable time without deterioration, 
and sensitizing could take place when re- 
quired, a convenience not altogether com- 
persated for by the extra speed attainable 
in the emulsion given in the No. 1 formula. 
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I dare not occupy more of your time in 
detailing further of the many methods of 
preparing sensitive gelatine surfaces, for 
enough has been said already to illus- 
trate the probabilities of gelatine assuming 
the important position claimed for it in the 
title of what I fear is a very incomplete 
communication to place before this, the 
largest assembly of practical men the pho- 
tographic fraternity has ever been able 
to bring together. 

Before closing, if this further remark is 
not considered out of order, I should like 
to mention that the method of washing the 
fixing salt out of gelatine negatives, by the 
aid of a portable wire support, which I had 
the honor to submit to your notice at Buf- 
falo, continues to give complete satisfaction 
to all who have tried it here. I have wash- 
ed large numbers of negatives that way 
since the event referred to; andin no in- 
stance has any of them shown signs of im- 
perfect removal of hypo. 


a - 


The Progress of Photography in Germany 
and Austria. 
BY DR. J. M. EDER, Vienna. 
Read at the St. Louis Convention. 
(Continued from July number.) 

Applied photography has particularly ad- 
vanced by the introduction of ortho-chro- 
matic or isochromatic photography ; thatis, 
the photography of colored objects in their 
proper tone relations. Dr. H. W. Vogel 
discovered in 1873 the property of many 
coloring matters to increase the color-sen- 
sitiveness of the bromide of silvér for those 
rays of the spectrum which they absorb. 
The practical application of this combina- 
tion of silver compounds mixed with col- 
oring matter, for taking colored objects 
photographically with the collodion pro- 
cess, was practically introduced particu- 
larly by Ducos du Hauron (1875 and 1878) 
who worked with eosine ; further by H. W. 
Vogel (1884), who used the same coloring 
matter, but made many improvements ; 
and finally by Ives (1884), who colored 
bromide of silver plates with chlorophyll. 
E. Albert, of Munich, also worked with the 
same isochromatic collodion process. All 
these methods are based upon the strong 


tive light. 








coloring of bromide collodion by eosine, 
when strongly yellow sensitive eosine sil- 
ver will form in the silver bath besides 
colored bromide of silver. Particulars 
about this process are to be found in the 
writer’s work: ‘‘Collodion Emulsions,”’ 
(published by Knapp, of Halle, 1885 ; also 
see number 8 of the ‘‘ Complete Hand-book 
of Photography,’’) as well as in Vogel’s 
book: ‘The photography of Colored 
Objects in their Proper Tone Values,”’ 
1885. 

Of greater practical importance has be- 
come the photography with dry orthochro- 
matic bromide of silver gelatine plates. 

Attout and Clayton, in France, were the 
first to introduce into the market gelatine 
dry plates colored with eosine for the pro- 
duction of colored objects, under the name 
of isochromatic plates. H. W. Vogel’s 
azalin plates followed, in 1884, and Eder’s 
orthochromatic plates, ( August, 1884. ) 
The latter name, proposed by the writer, 
is now generally used for all those plates 
which show an increased sensitiveness for 
green, yellow and red, and therefore repro- 
duce the colors in their proper tone rela- 
tions. 

About the production of eosine plates, 
reports were made by Schumann, Vogel 
and the writer. For the practical photog- 
rapher the purchase of orthochromatic 
plates from the manufacturer may be re- 
commended, the manufacturers possessing 
the secret of the correct application of the 
coloring matter and its quantity for the 
emulsion, a successful result not being pos- 
sible without the exact execution in inac- 
The most simple is the bathing 
of ordinary dry plates in the color solution. 
One part of the coloring matter is dissolved 
in 30,000 to 50,000 parts of water, and the 
plate is placed in that solution for two to 
three minutes. 

As a coloring matter making sensitive for 
green and orange, a mixture of equal parts 
of cyanin and eosine is most suitable. 
Cyanin alone makes strongly red-sensitive, 
but not sufficiently green sensitive. Eosine 
alone is good for green and yellow-green, 
less for orange. 

Schumann recommends a bromide of 
silver gelatine emulsion (without iodide of 
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silver) of moderate sensitiveness, produced 
by boiling (but not according to the ammo- 
nia process). The plates are at first put 
into a preliminary bath of o. 25 to 2c. c. of 
caustic ammonia in Ioo c. c. water wherein 
the film will soften. After 2 minutes they 
are taken out and bathed in a cyanin solu- 
tion, 1 to 2 parts ammonia, 5 to Io parts 
alcohol, 2 to 5 parts alcoholic cyanin solu- 
tion (I to 500), and too parts of water, for 
two to four minutes, after which they are 
dried. 

Schumann obtained with the cyanin plates 
not only very handsome spectrum photo- 
graphs up to red, but also orthochromatic 
photographs of oil paintings. 

Mallmann and Scolik (Photogr. Corres- 
pondenz, 1886, page 40) are closely attached 
to Schumann’s proceedings, and also use 
an ammonia preliminary bath, but apply 
an erythrosin bath (25 c. c. erythrosin solu- 
tion, I to 1,000; 4c. c. ammonia; 175 c. c. 
water) in place of the cyanin. 

The orthochromatic plates should be 
placed into the developing tray in a very 
subdued dark ruby light. In front of the 
photographic object a light yellow glass is 
placed to weaken the blue in the picture. 
Orange-colored collodion, coated on white 
plate glass in the desired strength, can be 
recommended. Aurantia (H. W. Vogel) 
0.3 grams or methyl-orange mixed with 
dimethyl-orange (Eder) is dissolved in 25 
c.c. of warm alcohol, and the solution is 
added to 75 c. c. of 2 per cent. plain collo- 
dion. This will give a film which will 
act or have the same effect as dark yellow 
glass. Such a film is obtained with 0.22 
grams aurantia in Ioo c. c. of the mixture. 
This collodion is flowed upon fine plate- 
glass which is placed before the objective. 
The exposure can be three to four times 
longer than without any yellow glass. The 
development is the same as ordinarily ap- 
plied, only the tray should be carefully 
covered in the beginning, and the develop- 
ment should be in dark ruby light. 

Schumann and shortly afterwards Vogel, 
made known in November, 1885, that pic- 
tures could be produced in their true color 
value upon orthochromatic plates by lamp- 
light, in consequence of its yellow colora- 
tion, without a yellow glass in front of the 





objective. Mallmann and Scolik, of Vienna, 


produced in February, 1886, successful por- 
traits upon erythrosin plates by a kerosene 
light. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
small illumination of only 250 to 300 can- 
dles, the exposure lasted but from three to 
five seconds. 

These gentlemen use as coloring mat- 
ter, erythrosin (from iodo-tetra-fluorescein) 
whose advantages over ordinary eosine 
were made known first by the writer, in 
1884. 

Photographic printing process upon chlo- 
ride of silver collodion paper.—Pictures 
of chloride of silver collodion are much 
finer and more brilliant than upon albumen 
paper. Obernetter, of Munich, introduced 
in 1868, printing (copying) paper into the 
market which was coated with chloride of 
silver collodion. The process went gradu- 
ally out of use, because the production of 
the paper in large quantities offered diffi- 
culties. It is true the pictures did not 
bleach, but the collodion film would peel 
off the paper if great caution was not ex- 
ercised, or by improper treatment. Liese- 
gang, of Dusseldorf, has now made some 
efforts to introduce the process again. He 
brings chloride collodion and silver collo- 
dion in separate bottles into the market, 
which give chloride of silver collodion 
when mixed. As is known, chloride of mag- 
nesium, or chloride of strontium, and citric 
acid are dissolved in collodion on the one 
side, nitrate of silver on the other and are 
then mixed. The pictures are printed on 
the paper coated with this solution without 
the aid of a developer, and then toned and 
These paper pictures with chloride 
of silver collodion are called ‘‘aristotypes.”’ 

The process with chloride of silver gela- 


fixed. 


tine paper, discovered by Eder and Pizzig- 
helli, in 1880, met with much favor, and 
has been manufactured since on a large 
scale in Vienna (Dr. Just, 1885). Just uses 
for its manipulation in large quantities, a 
so-called automatic exposer invented by 
Schlotterhaus, which furnishes 400 to 600 
proofs in an hour by electric or daylight. 
The pictures are Geveloped with a weak 
solution of oxalate of iron, citrate of iron, 
or hydrokinone. 

Photo-zincotypy and other photographic 
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printing methods for the printing-press.— 
In place of wood cuts, photo-zincotypes 
are very often used. The reproduction 
of line drawings is executed easily and se- 
curely by the well known methods of the 
photographic zinc-etching, which offers no 
difficulties so long as half tones are not to 
be reproduced. For the production of 
photo-zincotypes, the transfer process with 
chrome-gelatine or chrome albumen paper 
takes place after the well known method. 

Some large houses use the asphaltum 
method, which gives greater sharpness of 
the fine lines. In the production of the 
asphaltum solutions great improvements 
have been made lately. Husnik dissolves 
the asphaltum in rectified oil of turpentine 
toa thick liquid, requiring several days. 
With stirring, three to four times the vol- 
ume of ether is added ; a dough-like pre- 
cipitate separates, which, after twenty-four 
hours, is washed with ether and then dried. 
The dry asphaltum is dissolved in pure 
benzole, free from any water, and mixed 
with 1.5 per cent. of Venice turpentine to 
make the coating more flexible. 

The zinc plates are coated with a thin 
asphaltum coating, and exposed in the 
sun under a drawing from 10 to 60 minutes. 
Oil of turpentine serves as the developer. 
As soon as the picture is developed, ben- 
zole is poured over the same without hesi- 
tation and after draining it is washed with 
water. The dried zinc plate is etched as 
usual. 

The production of photo-zincotypes in 
half-tones, which can be printed in the 
printing press, is of the greatest importance 
for book illustrations. A short description 
might be appropriate, the many views 
about the manner of their production not 
being very clear. The idea of producing 
photographic reliefs by dividing the picture 
into lines and dots is an old one. Itis the 
intention to have the dots compose surfaces 
in the deep shadows, while in the half-tones 
the black dots are separated by white lines. 
The picture surface consists, so to speak, 
of a grain, which represents by its more or 
less close arrangement the _half- tones, 
without any actual half-tones existing. 
Meisenbach, of Munich; Angerer and 
Goeschl, of Vienna ; and the Military Geo- 





graphic Institution, deserve particular 
mention in this direction. 

The Heliogravure, or the production of 
copper printing plates by way of photogra- 
phy, is done by etching or the galvano- 
plastic process. Both processes are based 
upon the works of Poitevin and Woodbury 
of more than twenty years ago. 

The helio-engraving by etching was 
brought to a high degree of completion by 
Klic, of Vienna, in 1883. The process was 
sold to some persons, and was kept strictly 
secret, so that it has only been known re- 
cently. In Volkmer’s ‘‘ Technik of the 
Reproduction of Military Maps’’ (1885), we 
find communications referring to it which 
have been obtained by practical observa- 
tions in the Austrian Military Geographic 
Institution. The process is as follows: A 
copper-plate is dusted over with asphaltum 
powder to produce a grain when afterwards 
etched. After this a glue (gelatine) picture 
is put on the copper-plate by transfer (like 
the carbon process). This tender glue re- 
lief is etched into the copper with chloride 
of iron solution of 1.3 sp. gr. After this the 
gelatine film is hardened by the action of the 
chloride of iron, and is finally gradually pen- 
etrated and etches by the sinall excess of 
water in it. The picture obtained in the 
beginning is monotonous. By rolling in 
with heavy ink the finest tones are cov- 
ered, the deeper ones remain open, and 
can be etched afterwards. Such plates 
print very delicately, and are durable when 
steeled, being capable of furnishing over 
1000 copies, as seen by the writer. 

In the Imperial Military Geographic In- 
stitution of Vienna, the heliographic copper 
plates (for maps, etc.), are produced by 
way of the galvano-plastic method, by 
converting a gelatine relief into copper. 
The galvanic current is produced with a 
dynamo machine of Captain von Huble. 
The plates to be treated are inserted one 
behind the other, giving more uniform 
copper deposits than when placed side by 
side. 

Colored lichtdrucks are at present mostly 
made with the aid of retouchers and 
draughtsmen. The process executed by 
J. Loewy, of Vienna, approaches nearest 
to that of the photographic picture. From 
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the original or negative, stopped out by | 
retouching, leaving open only those parts 
which are intended to print yellow, for | 
instance, a photo- lithographic plate is| 
taken. In a similar manner a plate is | 
made for blue, etc. The colored picture | 
so obtained (chrom -lithography) lacks | 
softness. This is obtained by final re-| 
printing of the chromo-lithograph with a 
lichtdruck plate in half tone, which prints 
over the picture all those colors which 
give it finish, the picture thereby gaining 
in fine half tones. 

Troitzsch, of Berlin, prints the picture 
upon the stone by way of lichtdruck, and 
this serves as a base for the colorist. 
Heesch, of Berlin, produces color plates with 
the aid of photography and painting. He 
prints the several colored pictures, not 
from stone, but from lichtdruck plates. 

These plates, of course, will wear off 
pretty soon and give less uniformity than 
the stone ; but a smaller number of color 
plates is sufficient, while in chromo litho- 
graphy seldom less than 20 are used. 

Photo-zincotypes in colors.—Angerer and 


Goschl, of Vienna, produce by a new pro- 
y 


cess colored prints, so-called 
chromotypes,’’ which are made in the 
printing press. The principle whieh is 
applied here is similar to the colored 
lichtdruck. At first, photo-lithographs are 
made from the picture to be multiplied, 
which serve to some extent as copies for 
the draughtsman. The latter works up 
only such parts which are to be yellow; 
upon a second sheet those only which 
are intended for blue, and so on. Nega- 
tives are produced which show only a 
picture of the blue parts, others for yel- 
low, red, etc. From these negatives zinc 
printing plates are etched in half tone, 
and the rest of the manipulation is the 
same as the fitting of the several color 
stones in chromo lithography. 

Many newspapers, for instance the Neue 
Tlustrite Zeitung, are furnished with these 
color prints. 


** photo- 


+o —— 


THERE will be a total eclipse of the sun 
-on the 29th of August, visible in the south- 
ern parts of the globe. The results of the 
photographing of the sun’s corona will be 
awaited with interest by scientific men. 





THE PROFESSION AND THE AMA- 
TEUR. 


DR. H. W. VOGEL, Berlin, Germany. 


Not long ago, I received a letter from a 
photographer who seemed much exercised 
about the ever-increasing amateur element, 
anxiously asking if some means could not 
be devised to repress its manifest injury 
to the business of the professional. He 
proposed some unfeasible schemes for 
checking its growth, as, for instance, the 
imposing of a mercantile tax, the raising 
of the price of chemicals, apparatus, etc. 

Complaints like this are not new. I 
have frequently expressed my views of 
the matter, and since the censures are still 
on the increase, I am rather inclined to 
think that the body of amateurs is making 
rapid progress, and that photography is 
becoming more and more a general art 
study for every one. 

I have previously spoken of the great 
services which amateurs have rendered in 
the progress of photography. One need 
only mention Daguerre, Talbot, Archer, 
Bennet, Wortley, Niepce, etc. Surely we 
owe a debt of gratitude to these. 

I have also shown how the amateurs in 
music in Germany and Austria, far from 
injuring the profession, have been of ad- 
vantage to it. 

Now when the objection is urged that 
here and there in the province of photog- 
raphy the practice of the amateur is detri- 
mental to the profession, I verily believe, 
without wishing to offend any one, that 
the blame perhaps should not be laid upon 
the amateur. It must be confessed that 
many a practical photographer does not 
keep pace with the times. 

My own experience is that the first gela- 
tine plates met with a very unfavorable 
judgment on the part of the practitioner, 
while amateurs at the very first were vir- 
tuosos. To be sure, that is long gone by, 
and one must search like Diogones with a 
lantern to find a man who opposes the 
gelatine plate. 

The extraordinary facility in working has 
resuited in photography being regarded no 
longer as a special art, and in consequence 
a shoal of amateurs has emerged whose 
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performances are quite equal to those of 
many professionals. 

Many a successful amateur plate has 
found its way to the hands of the art deal- 
ers, who have reproduced it, and by its 
sale reaped good profit. This cannot be 
denied. But there is at least one way out 
of the difficulty. Let us strive to produce 
just as good, if possible, better work than 
the amateur. 

The artist photographer who is superior 
to the amateur, does not fear the competi- 
tion. He knows exactly the limits which 
confine most amateurs; he knows how 
they are deficient in skill and taste in 
posing a model, in choosing the right 
light (how frequently they seek to take 
pictures ina room with impossible meth- 
ods of illumination, and how ill they are 
able to cope with the hindrances necessary 
to overcome in securing good portraiture.) 

However, we should not too implicitly 
believe that these difficulties are insur- 
mountable for the amateur. There are 
retouchers willing enough for a small com- 
pensation to undertake the retouching of 
amateur portraits. 

Many painters are now possessing them- 
selves of technical photography, which 
they employ as a very helpful aid in 
sketching from nature, much time and 
labor being thus spared them. Such people 
discover very soon the best point of view 
or the best position, and the most advan- 
tageous light, whether for business or 
pleasure, they desire to make a portrait 
or a group. 

I have seen photographic groups made 
by painters which I was obliged to give 
the full recognition for their art value, 
which, by reason of their true artistic ar- 
rangements, would serve as models ; yes, 
more than this, I have, to my great vexa- 
tion, been photographically trumped by 
a painter. He was my companion at 
the same bathing place, sat from early in 
the morning to late in the evening sketch- 
ing the landscape with a true artist’s zeal. 
He had his photographic outfit with him, 
so that whenever the notion struck him he 
could set up and take a view. I also had 
my camera with me, but only used it oc- 





casionally. Unfortunately I had received 






a couple of packages of decldedly defec- 
tive plates, and, as a matter of course, on 
development the productions of the painter 
were superior to mine. The latter was my 
friend and scholar. But the case is not 
unique. A renowned portraitist confessed 
to me that Wight, the amateur, far sur- 
passed him in landscapes. 

In landscape work and in architecture 
the amateur finds his special strength. No 
wonder, then, the complaints are the loud- 
est here. ‘The letter to which we refer at 
the beginning of this article was from a 
landscape photographer. 

Recently a commission was given by an 
architect of Munich for a number of pho- 
tographs of buildings in Berlin. A _ por- 
traitist undertook the order, but did not 
succeed to the satisfaction of the architect. 
The latter was informed that one of his 
colleagues was skilled in amateur photog- 
raphy. The few trial plates which the 
amateur submitted to the architect for 
judgment so pleased him that he at once 
gave him the order for an entire series of 
views. f 

I stop here for a suggestion. Will not 
such an occurrence as this necessitate a 
more thorough culture for the photogra- 
pher than has hitherto been thought need- 
ful? There are, alas, too many photogra- 
phers who boast that they never take a 
book on photography in their hands, never 
subscribe to a photographic journal, do not 
belong to any photographic society; in 
short, never trouble themselves about the 
progress of photography. Not long ago, 
I heard one of the photographers of this 
sort display his ignorance during a conver- 
sation about platinum prints. — 

‘*Platinum prints’ said this wise one ; 
‘there is no such thing as platinum prints, 
otherwise I would have heard of them.”’ 

No wonder a collision between an ama- 
teur and a professional such as this is so 


fatal in its consequence to the latter.— 
Photo. Notizen. 


a> — 
_ —_— 





Our pictures this month are selections 
from the large and beautiful collection of 
landscapes, kindly lent us by William 
H. Rau & Co. We have not given the 
titles on account of the great variety of 
selection, but as they represent scenery 
and places of historic interest familiar to 
almost everybody, the omission will not 
be seriously felt. 

The negatives are from gelatine plates, 
the prints on Morgan’s extra brilliant al- 
bumen paper. 
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August Bargain List. 


Accessories : 

1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- 
net combined, fair condition, ; 

1—Papier Mache Pedestals and Bases, 

good order, each . . 

1—Papier Mache Wainscoting, fair order, 

1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby 
Chair; good as new... . ° 

—Spencer Head-rest . 

1—Floor Rug, 8x8 feet . 

1—Drapery . . 

1— Drapery “are 

1—Stone Wall... . 

1—Rustic Stile in good condition. ‘Price, 
new, $8.00, will sell for . 

1—Centennial Camera Stand, 
condition ° 

2—Tall Head Rests, price each . 

1—Papier Mache Log, 2 feet long . 

1—Papier Mache Rock, 45 in. _ : 

1—Papier Mache Balustrade . . 

1—8x1o Osborne Interior, “new,” light 
left of subject 


Camera Boxes. 

1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
for . . eae, «oh 

I—4x7% Stereo Box "(wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
pair Zantmeyer Lenses. . 

I—6 4x8 % Portrait Box and Plate Hold- 
er, fair condition 

1—8xto0 American Optical Co.’ s “Camera 
Box and Plate Holder, in good con- 
Ges « « 

1—5x8 AOCo. first quality box, 4 double 
holders, carrying case tripod. 
1 5x6 Dallmyer R R Lense, used 
very little, good as new 


Lenses. 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait Lens, with Rack 
and Pinion Movement and Central 
Stops. Very little used. - 

1—4x4 C. C. Harrison Portrait Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion Movement. No 
Central Stops. . 

1—5x8 Waterbury Lens . 

1—13x16 Harrison Globe Lens W. 

1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens iy 

1—11x14 C. C, Harrison, Central Stops. 

1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair . 

1—8x1o0 Ross Rapid pewenes ‘ 

1—Finder. . . . 

I—6 44x84 Walmsley Lense . 

1—Prohs Shutter No. 2, Pneumatic 
release 


in good 


8 


3 
3 


30 
II 
10 
4 
6 
2 


- $17. 


$88888 


$8888 8 


8 





1—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order... . I 

1—Matched Pair imitation Dallmeyer 
Lenses, per pair. 


oo 


12 00 





FOR SALE 
A Handsomely Fitted Photo. Gallery, in a 
leading inland town of Pennsylvania. For par- 
ticulars, address F, care 
Thos, H. McCollin, 
635 Arch St., 


FOR SALE. 
Portable House, 10x20, in good order. 
Address W, 
Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 
635 Arch St., 


FOR SALE. 
Large Portable House, fitted complete, with 
privilege of location in West Park. 
Apply, THOs. H. McCOLLIN, 
635 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


TANTED — BY A FIRST CLASS RE- 
W toucher, a situation. The best of refer- 
Address, 

E. URIAN, 

240 Franklin Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 


Phila. 





Phila. 








ence given. 





COMPANION FOR THE FIELD AND 
OPERATING ROOM 


AMATTUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


NEW EDITION. 


With Two New Chapters, on Paper Nega- 
tives and Microscopic Photography. 


Being a Handbook for all Lovers of that Delightful 
Amusement, 


By ELLERSLIE WALLACE, Jr. 





I2mo, morocco flexible, sprinkled edges, 
—$1.00-- 


Introduction. 

Photographic Apparatus. 

Emulsions. 

Developers. 

Wet Collodion. 

Bath Dry Plates. 

Washed Collodion Emulsion. 

Gelatina Bromide. 

Printing. {rangement. 
General Considerations—Posing and Ar- 
Paper Negatives. 
Microscopic Photo; ra 

Also, an Appendix, containing i useful Receipts, 
Hints to photographers, covering almost every topic per- 
taining to the art, and a complete Index. 

The directions are sufficiently practical and complete 
to enable anyone to learn the photographer’s art. It is 
of convenient size. It contains much that cannot be 
found in any other work published. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chapter I. 
" Il. 


‘e 








Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


ALWZATS RELIABLE! 


Hastman’s Negative Paper & Roll Holders 


Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all Requisites 
for Film Photography. 








Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 


For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 





St. Lonis, Mo., April 16, 1886. 
EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—The Bromide Paper ‘‘C’’ which you have sent me gives vigorous and 
clear prints, and my artist finds it to have an excellent surface for crayon and pastel 
work, so that I believe it to be well adapted for the purpose intended. 

Yours truly, 
G. CRAMER. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, London W, England. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Photographic Siock Dealers 


Would do well to write to the 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
»nLicmecsport, Fa. 


FOR PRICE LIST OF 


Black & Tinted Ferrotype Plates 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


These are the STANDARD GOODS. 


Send a Trial Order and be Convinced. 





Solar Crayon Portraits, 


—ILLUSTRATED— 








Crayon Gee Theory of 
Sire in" 02 ay 


Portraits. 93 @ Coloring 








For amateurs and photographers, entitled a complete treatise on Solar Crayon Portraits, and the 
use of transparent liquid water colors, and the theory of coloring photographs, containing 50 pages 
of practical instructions. 


The only Book Published on Solar Crayons 


Written by an artist, Professor Barhydt, having devoted twenty years making Crayon Portraits 
and teaching Crayon Portraiture, has been able from his experience as artist and teacher, to point 
out those defects that beginners are liable to make. So that amateurs will find this book practical 
and professionals will gain many ideas from it that will be of value to them, 


Priee, - - - 50 cts. 


May be obtained from all dealers or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


J. A. BARHYDT, Kingston. New York. 


EAGLE STOCK HOUSE. Something Entirely New! 


Negative Stickers. The most convenient de- 
ESTABLISHED 1878. vice for Numbering Negatives and keeping tally 
AGENT FOR on printing frames. 
Always ready for use. 500 for 15 cts. 
Seed Dry Plates, V an Sickle Shutters, THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
Moreno’s Developer, Eagle Lanters, 35 Arch Street, Phila. 
Headquarters for Accessories. 


Bargain Lists, List of Specialties and! CAMERA. FIELD AND BOOK 


Price Lists on application. 








A Monthly Magazine of Photography, Litera- 
Prompt SHIPMENTS. ture’ and Out-Door Life, $1.00 per year. Four 


es ; Months’ Trial Trip, 10 cts. Address, 
GEORGE MURPHY. 


CAMERA, FIELD & BOOK, 
250 Mercer St., New York. Bristolville, Ohio. 





Stamp Photos, Patented December 29, 1885. 


rSatent Stamp Fhnotos. 


Gummed, Perforated and Burnished. 
To Licensees, 50 cents per 100 or $3.50 per $1000; Minette size, 50 cents for 
two dozen, or $1.50 per 100. 
Send for circular of special offer for exclusive city rights. 


HULBERT BROS., Proprietors, (Gee//t), 923 Olive 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
Aud American, Alhotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 


Subscriptions, 

One copy Weekly issue, postage included, to all pote in U.S. 

or Canada, - - - - $3.00 
One copy Monthly issue, postage included, to all points in U.S. 

or Canada, - - - - - : 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 4.00 
Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 

Single copy, Weekly , 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 

A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 


Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 64x9} inches; outside size, 8}x11} inches. 
Cards, 2}x3 inches, per insertion, $2.50 
One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 
Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line, 15 cents. 


Special Terms on yearly contracts. Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 
received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication, Adver- 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 





SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Publishers of 
She Photographig Gimes and American Photographer, 


Please send 


Note.—Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
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THE ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CO. 
827 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Have recently Enlarged their Factory, so that they are now able to fill all 
orders promptly. And under their new management have improved the quality 
of their Plates, so that they are now more Uniform and Reliable than heretofore, 


and are pronounced by those who have used them to be equal to the Best in the 
market. 


ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CoO., 
827 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo 





~~ VIEW CAMERAS ~- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Ideal, 
New Model, 





New Model Improved. 
Commodore. 
Challenge. _ 
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For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


~~ 
7or 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


tr and 13 Aqueduct St. sti ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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CARBUTT’S 
KEYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 





Specials for Portraiture. 
| A. for Transparencies. 
Cry we, B. for Landscapes and General 


Ss ee 


Photography. 


fer Ne j OPAL PLATES, Sdatiediniien or Gelatino 
EYsT 1) Chloride for Positives and Transparencies. 


ee | Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


\ PHOTOGRAPH/C Oarbutt’s Pyro and Potash Developer Concentrated. 
\ SPEctALTIE? 





Ruby Paper and Negative Varnish. 








For Sale by all Dealers. 


J. Carbutt Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE 





Cramer's Plates. 


-_ . —_- 


THE “STAND BY’S.” 


—_—— - _——_- 


WINTER ORM & RPaLIABSuLsS 





For Sale by all Dealers. 
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The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


svefiningege all Kinds of 


Photographic Wastes, 


AT THEIR 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Wo. S2aea RACE STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















——. ———— 


_N. B.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed free to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & C0., 


Shiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographie Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 


2—84 








Lantern Slides. 


www www 


WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 


4206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


——_-+ 





A large and unequaled collection of Magic Lantern Slides, representative of 
the different Countries of the World. Many unique subjects not to be found in 
any other collection. 

As only the most skilled labor is employed, and the work personally super- 
intended, the results are superior to any other house in the country. 

We have every facility for making special work, and would call the attention 
of lecturers and others, who are interested in the subject, to our method of copy- 
ing from engravings, plans, maps, and objects, which is such that the result pro- 
duced can scarcely be told from production from the originals. 


Special care taken with the making of Slides from Nega- 
tives by Amateurs. 


Slides Made for the Trade. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE—Free. 


IN PREPARATION. 


A series of Lectures or Readings, to accompany slides, on the following 
subjects : 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Battles and Battlefields of the Rebellion. 
Footsteps of St. Paul. Scenery and Cities of Pennsylvania. 
Dickens’ Characters. The Beauties of New York State. 
Across the Continent. A Trip to New England. 
Footprints of the Revolution. New York to New Orleans. 
The City of Washington. The Crusaders. 
Around the World on a Man-of-War—A personal narrative. 
Picture Bits of England, France and Germany. 
Picture Bits of Austria, Switzerland, France and Holland. 
A Voyage to Patagonia-—A personal narrative. 
India, Calcutta and the Exhibition, 1883-4. 
India, Darjeeling, Agra, Delhi and Bombay. 
Lecture on the Moon. 


WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 
1206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hARGE SIZES 


ca cate 


Photographic Matt-Surfaced 
PAPER. , 


} 
The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 


every day want—a necessity. Below we give a list of sizes, as follows :— 


Size. me. tm 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $4.85 
20 x 24, - - 5.00 
22 x 24, “ o 5.25 
22 x 27, ” - 5.25 
25 x 30, “ * 7.25 
26 x 40, “ “ 9.00 
85 x 46, ¥: “ 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
order through their Local Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 
sold by every first-class Photographic Stock House in the United States. 


Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Thos. H.M Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No, 635 ARCH STREET, 
. oy 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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CESUBSCRIBE FOR THES 


American Journal of Photography, 


' An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. ' 


We ask you to favor us by examining the quality of the reading matter, which you 
will find practical and interesting. 

As an evidence of the appreciation with which it is regarded by other photographic 
papers, we may mention that since the beginning of the year many of the articles have 
been reprinted by foreign photographic journals. 


The British Journal of Photography, in its issue, April 30, 1886, page 279, says: t- 
“‘We cull the following from the American Journal of Photography (Thos. H. 


Mc Collin, Philadelphia), which we are rejoiced to see has advanced into a lively maga- 
zine of practical and scientific information on photographic matters.”’ 


Then follows nearly a page of extracts from our editorials. 








Subscription Price, - $1.00 per Year. 


We hope you will encourage us in our work by sending at once your subscription. 
Each month we shall present you with a choice illustration, any one of which will be 
worth the price we charge for the whole year. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, Publisher, 
SSS Arch Street, Furiladeliphia. 


Pe 7” 


